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points. In the Life of Agesilaus (chap, xi) r/ wavra ocra rtOeapai xpv<ria poi 
yevicrdai is translated "than to have all that my eyes behold turn into gold"; 
the meaning is "than to possess all the gold I have ever seen." In chapter 
xxiii a discussion of the Peace of Antalcidas, paXurra 8ia tovs &i)fiaiovs, 
oirci>s avrovo/xov tt]v Bouoruii' a^evTv; ao-0tv€<TTtpoi yeviovrai is translated "more 
especially on account of the Thebans, his object being to make them weaker 
by leaving Boeotia independent of the King." But, as is clear from chap- 
ter xxviii as well as from this passage itself, avrovopxtv means not "independent 
of the King" but "independent of Thebes." In the Life of Pompey (chap, v) 
TTpoo-eireo-t tois yovacri, translated "fell upon his knees," is rather "clasped 
the knees of the centurion." In chapter lvii $p6vqpa yap dcrr)\6ev iirepatpov 
apa ru> pey£$a tJJs X a P" s fovs oVo tu>v TrpaypaTiav \oyi<rp,ovs is translated "for 
while the public rejoicing was so great, a spirit of exaltation entered into 
the conclusions which Pompey drew from the progress of events." The 
object of dcrfj\6a> is IIo/u,mjiov, understood, and the meaning is "A spirit of 
arrogance came upon him, which went beyond the calculations based upon 
the facts." In chapter lxiii kcu. Map/cos 'Avtuivios Sia. tj>i\mv KovptWos Sv 
uxpcXstro p.eTex'M; translated "and Mark Antony, whose friendship for Curio 
had involved him in Curio's obligations," could be much more clearly trans- 
lated "who shared in the benefits Curio received because of his friendship 
for the latter." 

In the Life of Pelopidas (chap, iv) the battle at Mantineia in which 
Pelopidas is said to have taken part was in 385 B.C., not 418 B.C., as is indi- 
cated in the note on page 349. In chapter xi Sio ko.1 rais Ovpais tov o-vpiroo-tov 
to irpayrov CTrKJTavrcs, Kporov iiroCrjcrav kol Oopvfiov olopevu>v as 7ra\ai Trpoo-cSoKiov 
•yuvaiKas ^av is translated as if iirio-TtivTav and oid/tcvoi were read instead of 
tirio-ravrei and olop.evu>v. In the Life of Marcellus (chap, viii) t5>v ckcivov 
can hardly mean "any in his day." In chapter xxv wore tov 'Awi/3av . . . • 
Serjdrjvai ttjv p^Xt" ixtivrp/ vTrip iraow dywt'cratr&u tu>v tp.Trpoo-6tv means not 
"besought them to make their fighting that day surpass all their previous 
struggles," but "besought them to fight that battle in defense of, or to safe- 
guard, all their previous victories." 

ROGER MlLLEB JONES 

University op California 



Seneca, ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales. With an English translation 
by Richard M. Gummere. Vol. I (Loeb Classical Library). 
London: William Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 1917. 
Pp. xv+467. 
Dr. Gummere in this volume gives the text and translation of the Moral 
Epistles, 1-65, together with an introduction on the Life of Seneca and the 
general character of the Epistles, a list of the best manuscripts, and a bib- 
liography of important editions, English translations and works of reference. 
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In his text he has followed, with few deviations, Otto Hense's edition of 
1914. The translation is worthy of much praise, both for accuracy and 
style. It is rapid, forceful, and idiomatic, and reproduces well the manner 
of Seneca. 

I have noted the following points, which perhaps deserve mention: 
In Ep. 4. 11 "cui cum paupertate bene convenit," which Dr. Gummere 
translates "he who has made a fair compact with poverty," is hardly more 
than " he who gets along well with poverty." In Ep. 9. 1 et passim the name 
of the philosopher is given as " Stilbo "; " Stilpo " is the usual form in English. 
The philosophers referred to in Ep. 9. 3 are Megarians, not Cynics. In 
Ep. 9. 6 "veneficae" is "witch" rather than "poisoner." In Ep. 10. 5 the 
sentence beginning "vide ergo ne hoc praecipi salubriter possit" is translated 
"See to it, therefore, that you do not deserve such wholesome advice as 
this." But have we not here the idiomatic use of "vide ne" in the sense 
of "I rather think," "Is it not true that" ? In Ep. 13. 14 Dr. Gummere 
reads Capps's emendation of "et triste" for "ibi sic" of the manuscripts. 
This emendation seems to me somewhat difficult and not altogether in 
accord with the context. 

In Ep. 14. 12 "Cato .... qui bellum civile sententia reprimit" is 
"strove to check," not "checked a civil war." In Ep. 16. 7 "non est quod 
mireris animum meum," translated "you need not wonder at any genius 
of mine," is rather "you need not wonder at my generosity." Dr. Gummere 
fails, I think, to make the exact meaning of Ep. 19. 9 clear to the reader. 
After quoting the line of Maecenas, "ipsa enim altitudo attonat summa," 
Seneca adds "hoc voluit dicere, attonita habet summa," which is translated 
"He simply meant to say that the highest position is full of terrors as of 
thunder." But the words "attonita habet summa" are merely Seneca's 
rendering into ordinary Latin of the strange phrase "attonat summa." In 
Ep. 36. 1 the meaning of "transire" in the sentence "hi, quibus invidetur, 
non desinent transire," which is translated "Those whom men envy will 
continue to march past him," is given correctly, I think, by Lipsius 
"mutare vitam et statum." In Ep. 40. 10 "semel incipiebat, semel desine- 
bat" cannot mean "he had no sooner begun than he was through," and 
the construction is in no way parallel to that of the Greek proverb apa Ittos 
a/m Ipyov, as is suggested on page 268. This passage is correctly explained 
by Forbiger in a note to his translation: "Hatte er einmal angefangen, so 
ging seine Rede in einem Zuge und ohne Unterbrechung bis zu Ende fort." 
In Ep. 46. 1, in speaking of a new book of Lucilius, Seneca says "qui quam 
disertus fuerit, ex hoc intellegas licet; levis mihi visus est, cum esset nee 
mei nee tui corporis, sed qui primo aspectu aut Titi Livii aut Epicuri posset 
videri." The latter part of this sentence Dr. Gummere translates, "for it 
seemed to be written in the smooth style, and yet did not resemble your 
handiwork or mine, but at first sight might have been ascribed to Titus 
Livius or to Epicurus." But surely "levis" must be taken of the weight 
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of the volume, as Fickert suggests, and the point of Seneca's remark must 
be this: "The eloquence of the book is seen from the fact that although as 
long as a book of Livy or Epicurus, it really seemed short." In Ep. 55. 6 
"rivus .... alendis piscibus, etiam si adsidue exhauriatur, sufficiens" is 
rendered "large enough to support fish, although its waters are continually 
being drawn off." The meaning is rather, I think, " even if they should take 
fish from it continually," and not, as the next sentence says, merely in bad 
weather. The clause "propter quod non perit," in Ep. 57. 9, whatever else 
it may mean, surely cannot mean "precisely because it does not perish." In 
Ep. 58. 3 "quaedam simplicia verba" must mean "uncompounded words," 
just as "simplicis verbi," below. "Hoc maioris rei indicium est" inEp. 59.5 
means "this is an indication of a thing still greater," i.e., the fact which 
Seneca notes in the following clause; not "This is a proof of the importance 
of your subject-matter." In Ep. 63. 3 "non differo in longius tempus, quo 
desiderium omne mulcetur" is translated "It is to a time no more distant 
than this that I put off the soothing of every regret." The meaning is rather 
"I do not put off the cessation of your grief until the long lapse of time 
whereby every grief is soothed." On page 446, note o, as also on page 448, 
note 6, there is a confusion between Aristotle's list of causes and his list of 
categories. On page 454, note a, Chrysippus' view of the fate of the soul 
after death is attributed to the Stoics generally, though it was a point upon 
which the school was by no means agreed. The statement on page 456, 
note a, that "Aristotle held that ether was a different sort of fire" would 
have been indignantly repudiated by that philosopher. 

Roger Miller Jones 
University of California 



Latin Satirical Writing Subsequent to Juvenal. By Arthur H. 
Weston. Yale dissertation. Lancaster, Pa. : New Era Print- 
ing Co., 1915. Pp. 165. 
This book presents chiefly a selection of such passages from authors of 
the second century and later as may be calle'd satirical in the broadest sense 
of the term. It thus furnishes the material for study rather than the study 
itself. Spirit and content are made the chief criteria for classifying a piece 
of writing as satirical, while form is given little consideration. The nature of 
Weston's work is such that there is no reason for limiting it to the post- 
Juvenalian period. The title implies some sort of a relation between Juvenal 
(together with Lucilius, Horace, and Persius) and the later writers discussed 
in the book, but far too little space is devoted to pointing out such a relation. 
Verbal imitations and resemblances are often mentioned, it is true, but not 
often enough. Justice is done to the device of the fictitious interlocutor, but 
little attention is devoted to other phases of the satirist's technique. To be 



